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arising from the duty on tea (Documents Rela-
tive to the Colonial History of the State of New
York, VIII, 1857, p. 223). The earl and his fam-
ily reached the port of New York on Oct. 19,
1770, and were quartered at the castle, part of the
Battery fortifications. The new governor enter-
tained lavishly and was popular with the elite of
the city.

After about eleven months, promotion came to
Dunmore in his appointment as governor of
Virginia. At first he was very popular and the
recipient of many courtesies there; his charming
wife and children were much admired; a new-
born daughter, named Virginia, was adopted by
the colony; and the governor's name was given
(February 1772) to the new counties of Dunmore
and Fincastle. In the Governor's Palace at Wil-
liamsburg the colonial gentry dined, among them
Washington and other leaders of the Patriot
party. Dunmore's first clash with this party oc-
curred in 1773 when he dissolved the House of
Burgesses for proposing a committee of corre-
spondence on colonial grievances; the next year
he again dissolved the House when the burgesses
appointed a day of fasting and mourning over
the Boston Port Bill. In the midst of these dis-
agreements the Governor issued a call for the
colony's militia to put down hostile Indians upon
the frontier. He was later accused of inciting
this Indian war to divert the minds of the Vir-
ginians from their grievances; there is evidence,
however, that the Governor was sincere in his
desire to protect the outlying settlements from
hostile raids. He had in 1773 visited the colony's
northwestern frontier, had built Fort Dunmore
at the forks of the Ohio, and was preparing to
have surveys made and claims entered when the
Shawnee Indians became hostile. Determining
to subdue them, he summoned the militia of the
southwestern counties to collect under Col. An-
drew Lewis [q.v.] and advance down the Kana-
wha River while he in person led his contin-
gent west from Fort Dunmore (or Pittsburgh).
Lewis's division was surprised on Oct 10,1774,
at Point Pleasant, and after hard fighting re-
pulsed the Shawnee under their chief, Cornstalk.
Thus Dunmore found them humbled and sub-
dued, and on the plains of the Scioto made peace
with them. In aiter years the American soldiers
asserted that Dunmore had treacherously at-
tempted to lead the militia into a trap; there is,
however, no proof of such a purpose. At the close
of the campaign the officers expressed their ap-
preciation of Lord Dunmore's conduct, and the
legislature offered him thanks for his defense of
the frontier (P. Force, American Archives, 4
ser., 1,1837, pp. 963-63). Nevertheless most of
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the Virginians in his troops were soon in the
army of the American Revolution, and the battle
of Point Pleasant has been called its first engage-
ment. Meanwhile, as the revolutionary movement
gathered force, Dunmore was soon opposed by
almost the entire colony. He first removed co-
lonial powder to a ship-of-war, then the Patriots
gathered and compelled him to pay for it. Threats
were openly made that the Governor should be
hung, whereupon on June 1,1775, he retired with
his family to the warship Fowey, and continued
to oppose the colonials. In November he de-
clared martial law and incited the slaves to desert,
actions which caused him to be execrated by the
whole colony. The troops gathered for a pitched
battle at Great Bridge, on Dec. 9, 1775, when the
Governor's forces were defeated and he again
fled to the ships. On Jan. i, 1776, he bombarded
and fired Norfolk. The last conflict in July was
at Gwynne's Island, after which Dunmore finally
left Virginia and returned to England, where
once more he was one of the Scottish peers sent
to Parliament. Several years later he was gov-
ernor of the Bahamas (1787-96), His death
occured at Ramsgate, England.

Dunmore was not fitted for times of revolu-
tion ; a forthright man with a single-track mind,
he had no vision of the colonists' cause, and met
the emergency by force rather than by finesse.
Had he lived in quiet times, he might have been
one of Virginia's popular and successful gover-
nors. Personally brave, he showed weakness in
the crises, and by rash measures brought about
his own downfall.

[R. G. Thwaites and L. P. Kellogg, Doc. Hist, of Ditn-
more's War (1905) gives a sketch of Dunmore as well
as of the operations on the frontier. H. J. Eckenrode,
The Revolution in Va. (1916), is prejudiced and pre-
sents the Governor's activities as they appeared to his
enemies. See also Jas. M. Rigg, in Diet. Nat. Biog..
XIII, 1,285. which gives month of death as May; and
Jas. B. Paul, The Scots Peerage, vol. Ill (1906), which
gives date of death as Feh. 25, 1809. The Draper MSS.,
Wis. Hist. Lib., contain some of Dunmore's letters, and
correspondence of L. C. Draper with Dunmore's grand-
sons. One of the latter, Charles Augustus Murray, is
authority for the statement that Dunmore died Mar. 5,
1809.]                                                         L.P.K.

DUNN, CHARLES (Dec. 28, 1799-Apr. 7,
1872), lawyer and jurist, was the son of John
and Amy (Burks) Dunn. His father was a na-
tive of Dublin, Ireland, and his mother was from
Virginia. He was born at Bullitfs Old Lick,
Bullitt County, Ky., where he spent his early life.
He attended schools in Louisville for several
years, and had business experience before study-
ing law. He read law under the direction of two
prominent lawyers of Louisville and Frankfort
Removing to Illinois in 1819, he completed his
law studies and was admitted to the bar in i8?o.
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